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POWER STRUGGLES IN COLONIAL AFRICA 


IOLENT OUTBREAKS in a dozen countries and col- 

onies of sub-Sahara Africa in the past few months have 
given the world sharp notice of the deep struggles for 
power now going on all over that immense and diverse 
region. Political warfare between black and black, con- 
ducted along personal, tribal, or religious lines, crackles 
under the surface almost everywhere and has blazed into 
the open in the newly independent states and in territories 
scheduled for early independence. 


Africans in the Congo Republic spent three days battling 
one another last winter. Balloting in Senegal, like the 
Congo Republic an autonomous state within the recently 
created French overseas community, was marked by vio- 
lence and intimidation. More than 40 opposition politicians 
were “detained” in Ghana, and in the Sudan democratic 
processes gave way to a form of military dictatorship. 
Abdoulaye Diallo of Guinea declared on March 17 that his 
country’s one-party system afforded the only efficient 
method of government for new African nations. 


Such developments may foreshadow conditions and prob- 
lems that will have to be dealt with by native governments 
when more of the territories of what may be termed 
colonial Africa gain independence. Attainment of that 
goal will make it harder to preserve native unity and may 
well release pent-up personal and tribal hostilities. How- 
ever, experts on Africa think a more immediate threat to 
human life and foreign interests may arise in the event of 
failure to work out equitable policies in the white settler 
colonies south of where the independence drive has made 
greatest headway. Below the equator, which cuts Africa 
at its waist, lies the world’s last major stronghold of colo- 
nialism. That vast mineral-rich, strategically important 
bastion has been badly shaken by recent events, and ob- 
servers agree that it will be difficult to keep tension and 
bitterness between the races from mounting. 
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Previous struggles for independence in Africa have been 
essentially two-sided affairs, involving a colonial power and 
the indigenous people. Joseph C. Satterthwaite, Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs, pointed out on 
Jan. 17 that in West Africa racial problems had been 
almost non-existent because non-Africans had gone there 
“almost exclusively as traders, missionaries, teachers, ad- 
ministrators or technicians and not as settlers.” The situ- 
ation is different in East, Central, and Southern Africa, 
where Europeans have gone as settlers. Struggles for in- 
dependence there are three-sided; most of the recent agi- 
tation by native Africans has been against rule by the 
white settlers as well as against control by a European 
power. 


RACIAL STRIFE IN BELGIAN AND BRITISH COLONIES 


Race riots erupted early last January in and around 
Leopoldville, capital of the Belgian Congo, where upwards 
of 150 persons, mostly Africans, were killed before Belgian 
troops restored order. Disturbances were reported soon 
afterward in the Union of South Africa and in the Portu- 
guese colony of Angola, but the white governments in both 
places apparently found no difficulty in suppressing the 
outbreaks promptly. 


Racial strife has been most widespread and sustained of 
late in the Central African Federation. Violence broke out 
in Nyasaland on Feb. 20, spread throughout the protec- 
torate, and threatened to reach into the two other com- 
ponent parts of the federation, Northern Rhodesia and 
Southern Rhodesia. Order was restored by mid-March, but 
fundamental differences between the white settler authori- 
ties and black African nationalists had become sharper 
than ever. In the meantime, the government in Kenya, 
which also has a potentially grave racial problem, was tak- 
ing precautionary measures to prevent extremism from 
gaining the upper hand. Throughout multi-racial colonial 
Africa, the future of “racial partnership” appeared to have 
been placed in jeopardy by European “color bars” and by 
the black man’s demand that the European powers give 
firm guarantees of self-government—soon, and on a “one- 
man, one-vote” basis. 


Forces and situations unique to each colony have con- 
tributed to growth of efforts by African leaders to throw 
off white rule. Nationalist fervor, building up since World 
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BR. GOMALILAND 


INDEPENDENT OR 
SCHEDULED FOR 
INDEPENDENCE, 1960 


NEW REPUBLICS 
WITHIN FRENCH 
COMMUNITY 


OTHER COLONIES 
AND DEPENDENCIES 


War II,' recently has been intensified by events of continent- 
wide significance. There were only four independent coun- 
tries in Africa before the second world conflict—Egypt,? 
Ethiopia, Liberia, and the Union of South Africa. Six 
African nations have emerged since then,? and four more 
are scheduled to join them next year. The territories on 
the verge of independence are the British colony of Nigeria, 
whose 35 million people make it the most heavily populated 
land in Africa, and three United Nations trust territories: 
French Cameroons, French Togoland, and Somalia (for- 
merly Italian Somaliland). As matters now stand, about 
150 million persons, making up two-thirds of the 220 mil- 
lion inhabitants of the continent, will be citizens of 14 in- 
dependent African nations by the end of 1960. 


A dramatic development in French colonial policy last 
year has had enormous impact on demands for self-rule 
in parts of Africa not under French tutelage and may con- 
tribute to increasing the number of independent states. 
France for many decades rejected independence as a goal 
for its colonies; assimilation of their people into the privi- 
leges of French culture and citizenship was regarded as the 
prime objective. But last year Premier Charles de Gaulle 


1See “Political Awakening of Black Africa,” E.R.R., 1957 Vol. I, pp. 249-250. 


2 Egypt’s independence, recognized since 1922, was limited by British military occu- 
pation until 1936. Under a 20-year treaty of alliance concluded with Great Britain 
that year, British troops remained in the Suez Canal Zone until June 1956. 


8 Ghana, Guinea, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia. 
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gave France’s possessions the world over an opportunity 
to choose between immediate independence, autonomy 
within a new French community, or retention of their 
existing status.‘ Among the African colonies, Guinea opted 
for immediate independence and French Somaliland de- 
cided to retain its position as a French territory with lim- 
ited home rule. The others decided to become autonomous 
republics within the French overseas community. Under 
this arrangement, any one of the 12 new republics can de- 
clare its independence at any time. As long as it remains 
within the French overseas community, France retains au- 
thority over defense, foreign relations, and most financial 
matters. But each republic formulates its own internal 
policy through an elected government. Paris’ new policy 
provided much verbal ammunition for native nationalists in 
British and Belgian Africa who for years had been demand- 
ing a timetable for eventua] attainment of African rule. 


EMPHASIS ON INDEPENDENCE AT ACCRA CONFERENCE 


The confidence of nationalist leaders of colonial Africa 
was further bolstered by the All-African People’s Confer- 
ence which met at Accra in the Republic of Ghana from 
Dec. 8 to Dec. 13, 1958. Ghana’s Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah sounded the theme of the conference when he 
told the delegates, who included “future prime ministers” 
of nearly every African country, that “Only with acquisi- 
tion of political power—real power through attainment of 
sovereign independence—will you be able to solve the vexa- 
tious problems that harass our continent.” Ghana’s For- 
eign Minister Kojo Batsio said that the “secret weapon” 
employed by his country in winning independence had been 
“organization,” but he added: “Universal adult suffrage is 
the key to the final attainment of independence. . . . With 
the united will of the people behind you, the power of the 
imperialists can be destroyed without the use of violence.” 


Leaders from colonies where race relations had become 
uneasy spoke of their goals and fears. American-educated 
Gikonyo Kiano, one of Kenya’s prominent nationalists, de- 


* The offer did not extend to Algeria, which the French consider a part of metro- 
politan France. See “Algerian Conflicts,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. Il, pp. 635-652. 

© Most of the newly autonomous states added the word “republic” to their old 
names. The group, as now designated, includes: Republic of Dahomey, Republic of 
the Ivory Coast, Mauritanian Islamic Republic, Republic of Niger, State of Senegal, 
Sudanese Republic, and Voltaic Republic (formerly Upper Volta)—all formerly 
parts of French West Africa; Republic of the Chad, Gabon, Republic of the Congo 
(formerly Middle Congo), and Central African Republic (formerly Ubangi-Shari)— 
all formerly parts of French Equatorial Africa; and the Malgache Republic (formerly 
Madagascar). 
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clared: “Kenya, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, the Rhodesias, 
and South Africa, like Ghana and Nigeria, are African 
countries, not white settlers’ property. . . . Bogus theories 
of multi-racialism, partnership, or Bantustanism are essen- 
tially devices to deflect the African from his rightful goal 
of governing his country.” 


Joshua Nkomo, president of the Southern Rhodesia 
branch of the African National Congress, leading nation- 
alist organization, charged that the seven million Africans 
in the Central African Federation were “about to be sold 
to a few settlers in 1960 in the same way the British gov- 
ernment sold the Africans in South Africa to a few settlers 
in 1910.” The president of the African National Congress 
in Northern Rhodesia, Harry Nkumbula, repeated this 
charge. 


Much of the time of the Accra conference was devoted 
to preparations for use of Gandhian tactics to promote non- 
violent revolution in Africa. A key resolution adopted at 
the close pledged full support “to all fighters for freedom 
in Africa, to all those who resort to peaceful means of non- 
violence and civil disobedience, [and] to all those who are 
compelled to retaliate against violence to attain national 
independence and freedom for the people.” 


Problems of Central African Federation 


ERUPTION of violence in Nyasaland last February fol- 
lowed two weeks of peaceful disobedience demonstrations 
that brought racial tensions to the breaking point. Riot- 
ing, stone-throwing, blocking of highways and airports, 
cutting of power and communication lines, and other law- 
less acts spread through the colony. The disturbances con- 
tinued for several weeks despite an airlift of 3,000 feder- 
ation troops from Southern Rhodesia, dispatched at the 
request of Nyasaland’s governor, Sir Robert Armitage. 
The governor finally proclaimed a state of emergency on 
March 3 and ordered the arrest of several hundred mem- 
bers of the Nyasaland African National Congress, includ- 
ing its controversial leader, Dr. Hastings Banda. 


In the meantime, Southern Rhodesia’s Prime Minister, 
Sir Edgar Whitehead, had proclaimed a state of emergency 
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in that self-governing colony and begun a roundup of some 
500 members of the African Congress. Whitehead went 
to the length of deporting a visiting member of the British 
Parliament who had spoken words of encouragement to a 
crowd of African nationalists.® 


Although violence was averted in Southern Rhodesia, 
there were scattered disturbances in Northern Rhodesia 
before and after Gov. Arthur Benson banned the Zambia 
National Congress, March 12, and ordered its leaders re- 
turned to their tribal areas. Most of the bloodshed in the 
federation during a month of unrest was limited to Nyasa- 
land. 


IssUES UNDERLYING DISTURBANCES IN NYASALAND 


Many observers think the Nyasaland disturbances ush- 
ered in a trial of strength which is likely to continue at 
least two years and may extend to Northern Rhodesia. The 
main point at issue is whether Nyasaland should remain in 
the Central African Federation—a political combination, 
put together six years ago, which is dominated by the white 
settlers of Southern Rhodesia. The constitution under 
which the federation was organized provided that the ex- 
periment should be reviewed in London, and its future de- 
termined, at some time between 1960 and 1962; both Afri- 
can nationalists and European settlers are proceeding on 
the assumption that the review will take place in the 
course of next year. 


Sir Roy Welensky, Prime Minister of the federation, has 
repeatedly made known his intention to press for greater 
federal authority and an early grant of full independence 
within the British Commonwealth. African nationalists 
oppose that course out of fear that the European settlers 
would seek to solidify and perpetuate the contro] they now 
exercise over the government and over the lives of the 
Africans. This fear, coupled with the fact that the British 
Colonial Office plans to promulgate a new constitution for 
Nyasaland later this year, apparently convinced Hastings 
Banda and his supporters that a demonstration of native 
strength was called for. 


*The government introduced on March 11 measures to outlaw nationalist groups 
actively opposing white supremacy and to arm police and officials with repressive 
powers. But the harshest of the measures were withdrawn, March 23, “because of 
strong protests from all quarters.” 
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Banda, now under detention in Salisbury, capital of 
Southern Rhodesia, after deportation from Nyasaland, is 
considered a dangerous demagogue by most white settlers 
in the federation and by many British colonial officials and 
some tribal chiefs in Nyasaland. Prime Minister Welensky 
has insisted that Europeans “cannot come to terms with 
an African nationalism that sets politics above everything 
else.” He wrote in a syndicated American newspaper ar- 
ticle on March 20: “Nor can you come to terms with a 
movement which may preach passive resistance, but which 
proved that it is well prepared to resort to violence.” 
Welensky added: “What must happen is that that move- 
ment must itself be made to come to terms with the laws 
of civilization and the normal form of the economic devel- 
opment of a young country.” 7? 


After practicing medicine in England for 30 years, Banda 
last July returned to Nyasaland. Although he had left 40 
years earlier at the age of 13, he had become a kind of liv- 
ing legend as an advocate of freedom for the protectorate. 
Back in his homeland, he made a triumphal tour and was 
greeted everywhere by cheering crowds. He set out imme- 
diately to add vigor and daring to the activities of the 
African National Congress in Nyasaland. His whole cam- 
paign was pointed toward secession from the federation 
and establishment of an independent state within the Com- 
monwealth. 


Sir Robert Armitage, governor of the protectorate, said 
on March 3 that he thought African objections to the fed- 
eration were psychological. He doubted that the Africans 
had “thought out what would happen if they came out of 
the federation.” Armitage nevertheless agreed that “Banda 
undoubtedly has a very strong following among those who 
are politically minded,” and that the congress was “a much 
stronger political party than any of the others.” Many 
observers consider the deportation of Banda a mistake. 
They point out that deported nationalist leaders have a 
habit of returning later with enhanced influence. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL PROGRESS IN FEDERATION 


Established in 1953, the Central African Federation 
brought together Southern Rhodesia, a white settler colony 
that had acquired self-government 30 years earlier; Nyasa- 
land, a poor protectorate; and Northern Rhodesia, a rich 


7In a copyrighted dispatch to North American Newspaper Alliance, March 20, 1959. 
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protectorate. Federation was thought at the time to be 
beneficial on two counts. Economically, it would establish 
a link-up of Southern Rhodesian know-how, Northern Rho- 
desian copper, and Nyasaland labor. Politically, it would 
reflect a genuine effort to create multi-racial partnership, 
with a progressively widening franchise as the more back- 
ward elements came to maturity. Furthermore, federation 
would help to keep Southern Rhodesia from drifting into 
the orbit of South African racial policies.* 


The federation has made remarkable strides economi- 
cally. New investment has annually absorbed more than 20 
per cent of national income, the rate of economic growth 
has averaged 8 per cent annually, and development has 
moved at a pace hardly equaled outside Communist coun- 
tries. Roads have been paved, and schools, hospitals, clin- 
ics, and other buildings have been constructed in large 
numbers. Numerous new industries have been started, 
particularly in Southern Rhodesia and in the mining areas 
of Northern Rhodesia. Nyasaland remains primarily agri- 
cultural—tea and tobacco mainly—with low wages and not 
enough jobs to support its population adequately; it has 
almost no industry. At the same time, Nyasaland’s federal 
ties have given it benefits of around $12 million a year. 


Socially and politically, progress has been slower. Al- 
though Southern Rhodesia claims the highest rate of ele- 
mentary education in Africa, and impressive gains have 
been made in health standards and in agricultural output, 
the “pinpricks”—or worse—remain to stir doubts in the 
minds of Africans about the sincerity of the experiment in 
partnership: Racial discrimination in shops and public 
places, a job color bar, differential wages, limitation of 
opportunities for secondary and university education, and 
severe restrictions on the right to vote in federal or terri- 
torial elections. Far fewer than 5 per cent of the Africans 
in Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, or Southern Rhodesia 
have ever qualified to vote in a territorial election, despite 
the fact that they comprise, respectively, 99.5 per cent, 
97.5 per cent, and 92.5 per cent of the population.® Only 
500 of the seven million Africans in the federation signed 
up to vote last November in the first federation-wide poll. 


® Southern Rhodesians had voted in 1923 to make their protectorate a self-govern- 
ing British colony rather than a fifth province of the Union of South Africa. 

*The remainder of the population in each territory is white, except for small 
numbers of Asians making up about 0.3 per cent of the total population of the 
federation. 
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The legislative organs of government provide for Afri- 
can representation at fixed levels of 20 per cent in the fed- 
eration government, 22 per cent in Nyasaland, and 15 per 
cent in Northern Rhodesia; there is no provision at all for 
African representation in Southern Rhodesia. All min- 
isters and officials in the executive organs of the four gov- 
ernments were white until the end of March of this year, 
when an African was made parliamentary secretary to the 
federation’s Minister of Home Affairs and given special 
responsibility for racial matters.° Some of the posts as- 
signed to Africans in the legislative organs are appointive 
and usually filled by tribal chiefs. Nationalist leaders 
throughout Africa generally view the chieftaincy as a re- 
actionary force;" one of Hastings Banda’s immediate de- 
mands for Nyasaland was a legislative council in which 
elected Africans should constitute a majority. 


FUROR IN BRITAIN OVER NYASALAND DISTURBANCES 


Between the power of the African masses and the power 
of the white-dominated federation government resides the 
authority of the British Colonial Office. The Colonial Office 
has numerous reserved powers, including police powers, in 
the two protectorates.'2 Britain promised at the outset of 
the federation experiment to preserve the protectorate 
status of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland so long as a 
majority of their inhabitants desired. This pledge has been 
pointed to by Nyasalanders, who feel safer under colonial 
rule than under settler rule. However, it has never been 
made clear how majority opinion is to be ascertained. Some 
Africans suspect that dominion status might be granted to 
the federation on the basis of apparent consent signified by 
a vote of the white-dominated legislative councils. 


Soon after the recent violence flared up in Nyasaland, 
it became a subject of acrimonious attention in London. 
This was due, in part, to rumors that a plot to massacre 
Nyasaland’s 7,000 whites had been uncovered.'* A Colonial 


%” The upper ranks of the civil service also have been all-white except in Nyasa- 
land, where 10 per cent of civil servants are African and 1 per cent Asian. 

4% An Accra conference resolution noted that “Some of the African traditional in- 
stitutions, especially chieftaincy, do not conform to the demands of democracy.” The 
resolution condemned those institutions—political, social or economic—‘‘which have 
clearly shown their reactionary character and their sordid support for colonialism.” 

%2Troops from the federation were sent into Nyasaland only after Gov. Armitage 
had asked Salisbury for military assistance. 

143 Interest was heightened by Prime Minister Welensky’s charge that there was a 
“red plot” as well as a “black plot.” Referring to the December conference of 
African leaders in Accra, Welensky said, March 10: “We have it from factual evi- 
dence that direct contact was made between Russian representatives and certain of 
the African leaders from the federation.” > 
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Office White Paper, published March 23, supported the 
rumors by outlining in detail an elaborate plan for murder 
and sabotage allegedly drawn up by leading members of 
the Nyasaland African Congress late in January. The 
White Paper caused further popular dissension in England, 
particularly in view of reports of provocation of blacks by 
whites. A correspondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
writing from Nyasaland on March 7, said: “This writer 
has witnessed many instances of provocation by the special 
police—white settlers who have volunteered. They go 
around clubbing Africans or striking them with their fists. 
They openly boast that they are eager to have the Africans 
resist, so they can use their guns.” London announced 
on March 25 that a commission of inquiry would be set up 
to investigate the Nyasaland disturbances and events lead- 
ing up to them. 


ALTERNATIVE COURSES OF ACTION OPEN TO BRITAIN 


Emotions stirred up by the disturbances in the Central 
African Federation have got in the way of sober public 
examination of the basic problem—determination of the 
proper course to take with regard to Nyasaland, Northern 
Rhodesia, and Southern Rhodesia. An official British state- 
ment, issued on March 23 in connection with the Nyasaland 
crisis, pointed out that: “It has been the policy of suc- 
cessive British governments, regardless of party, to lead 
their overseas territories to self-government and to ensure 
all peoples concerned both a fair standard of living and 
freedom of oppression from any quarter.” Such a state- 
ment fails to impress African nationalists, because it does 
not stipulate whether self-government in their case will be 
government by Africans or government by white settlers. 


Robert C. Keith, editor of an American publication on 
African affairs, recently outlined four alternatives open to 
the British government in Central Africa. First, it could 
allow Nyasaland “to vote itself out” of the federation. 
However, Nyasalanders are not yet equipped politically or 
economically for independence; their withdrawal from the 
federation would be an acknowledgment of the failure 
of British policy in Central Africa and hence politically 
dangerous at home; and Northern Rhodesian nationalists 
might demand the same privilege. 


“Donald Grant, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, March 8, 1959. 


% Robert C. Keith, “Next Moves Weighed in Nyasaland Turmoil,” Africa Special 
Report, March 1959, p. 16. 
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Secondly, Britain could in fact allow Northern Rhodesia 
to leave the federation. But all the reasons for not allowing 
Nyasaland to break away apply also in the case of Northern 
Rhodesia. In addition, such a move would commit North- 
ern Rhodesia’s reserves of copper and other minerals to 
inexperienced African control; end the economically bene- 
ficial merger of the two Rhodesias; and possibly drive 
Southern Rhodesia to adopt extreme racial policies. 


Thirdly, Britain could partition Northern Rhodesia, hand 
over the southern province containing the minerals to an 
independent government in Salisbury, and let Nyasaland 
and the remainder of Northern Rhodesia pass under African 
rule. Such division of the federation into a “white state” 
and a “black state” has been proposed by the right-wing 
party in Southern Rhodesia and is favored also by Nyasa- 
land’s Banda. Among reasons against such a course are 
the bitter opposition of African leaders in the Rhodesias 
and unwillingness of the British to get into a position where 
they could be accused of carving out a “rich white state” 
and leaving ill-prepared Africans to fend for themselves 
in a “poor black state.” 


As a final alternative, Britain can try to maintain the 
federation, perhaps with modifications. Lord Perth, British 
Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, said on March 
23 after visiting Nyasaland that he was “confident that our 
policy must continue to be federation.” He spoke of plans 
to accelerate “Africanization” of the civil service in Nyasa- 
land and to include Africans as ministers in the protecto- 
rate’s government. Most authorities agree that the recent 
disturbances virtually eliminated any likelihood that the 
federation will be given an independent status next year. 
The London Economist said on March 7: “Far from pre- 
tending that more independence can be granted to the 
federation in 1960, it would be better to start discussing 
some powers that should be restored by the federal gov- 
ernment to the territories.” An idea often suggested by 
British officials has been to develop Nyasaland as a black 
state within the framework of the federation. Banda sum- 
marily rejected this proposal a few days before his arrest, 
because he feared that it would leave the Africans liable 
to domination by the white minority of Southern Rhodesia. 


Any proposal designed to put an end to black-white 
turmoil in the federation must be considered in the light 
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of frequent threats by Southern Rhodesian leaders to take 
matters into their own hands. There is said to be strong 
sentiment among settlers for staging a Salisbury-type 
“Boston Tea Party” if the lion should roar too loudly. 
Prime Minister Welensky, referring to the possibility of a 
head-on clash with Britain if Labor should win the coming 
British election, said in mid-March: “If such a clash did 
develop, I am confident that the federation won’t lose it.” 
Against this threat is a widely held belief that violence 
will recur in Nyasaland, and perhaps in Northern Rho- 
desia, in the absence of a settlement guaranteeing Africans 
either the right to secede from the federation or the power 
eventually to control its political institutions. 


Nationalism in the Congo and East Africa 


A PROMISE by King Baudouin, Jan. 13, to lead the Belgian 
Congo “towards independence without delay but also with- 
out inconsiderate haste” signaled a tremendous shift in 
the African political balance. The Belgian Congo, in the 
19th century a prime example of colonial abuse and exploita- 
tion, has been viewed for decades now as a model colony. 
Although comprising a very large area—one-third the size 
of the United States—abounding in copper, diamonds, 
uranium and other minerals, it has been relatively free 
of an assertive native nationalism. 


There are several reasons for lack of extensive nationalist 
agitation in the Congo. Belgium long has placed great 
stress on economic and social development of benefit alike 
to the home country, the 100,000 whites residing in the 
colony, and its 13 million Africans. At the same time, 
until very recently all political rights were denied not only 
to the Africans but also to the European residents; such a 
policy helped Belgium to ward off the difficult situations 
that have confronted Britain and France in colonies where 
whites settled. 


Standards of health and education have been much higher 
in the Belgian Congo than in most other colonies. But 
while more than 40 per cent of the Congolese can read and 
write, few have received a higher education and gifted 
Congolese students until lately were given no opportunity 
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to study abroad. Belgium encouraged development of an 
African middle class of technicians, artisans, clerks, priests, 
and traders—thus providing outlets for native leaders who 
might otherwise have devoted their energies to nationalism. 
Perhaps most significant, there has never been a color bar 
in the Congo. 


The rise of nationalism to the north apparently con- 
vinced the government in Brussels that it could no longer 
keep its big African colony in a state of political vacuum. 
It experimented with direct elections in October 1956, when 
blacks and whites were allowed to vote for local officials in 
Ruanda-Urundi, a United Nations trust territory adjacent 
to the Congo but separately administered. A more impor- 
tant step was taken early in 1958 when all males over 25 
were allowed to cast ballots for municipal counselors in 
three cities of the Congo itself. In Leopoldville, the domi- 
nant and advanced Bakongo tribe won seven of eight council 
seats, whereupon the tribal politico-cultural organization 
known as A’bako called for full and immediate independence 
of the Congo. Later in the year, a drop in copper prices 
brought wage cuts and widespread unemployment, which 
in turn produced unrest among African workers around 
Leopoldville. Rioting broke out on Jan. 4, spread to other 


cities, and has recurred periodically in the succeeding 
months. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PLAN FOR ULTIMATE INDEPENDENCE 


Belgium’s paternalistic colonial policy was officially rele- 
gated to the past by the announcement in mid-January 
of plans to organize in the Congo “a democracy capable 
of exercising sovereignty and making decisions about its 
independence.” The complicated program calls for elec- 
tion of local legislative bodies this year under a system of 
universal black and white suffrage. The local councils in 
turn will proceed in 1960 to elect a skeleton national assem- 
bly. Full independence is promised at an unspecified date. 


Skeptics, both foreign and Congolese, question whether 
Belgium will live up to its promise to grant independence 
without strong prodding. Belgian officials, however, insist 
that their country is taking a genuine gamble and intends 
to see it through. Belgium has more than $4 billion invested 
in the Congo and wants to keep up the flow of profits 
from private and public investment syndicates. At the 
same time, it intends to make every effort to boost African 
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living standards, encourage higher education, and provide 
the experience in political affairs needed to prepare the way 
for African rule. One of the economic development plans 
to be pushed forward is the Inga Project—a gigantic 20- 
year program to transform a district near Leopoldville 
into “Africa’s Ruhr.” The hope is that the Congolese will 
respond to such displays of good will and generosity by 
choosing to remain permanently in close association with 
Belgium. 


The Belgian move was a blow to the white-dominated 
territories east and south of the Congo. Africa Special 
Report recently summed up its significance: “The Belgian 
Government’s ‘new deal’ for the Congo . . . unequivocally 
places the largest remaining colony in Africa among the 
ranks of the emerging African-dominated independent 
states to the north rather than among the multi-racial 
experiments to the south.” ? 


White officials and settlers in East, Central, and Southern 
Africa looked upon the Congo as a buffer state between 
the independent black region and the white settler region. 
Its strategic location and vast extent, combined with Bel- 
gium’s policy of putting economic progress ahead of politi- 
cal tutelage, were viewed as insulating the remainder of 
colonial Africa from the appealing doctrine of “one-man, 
one-vote” democracy. The change of Belgian policy may 
have helped to bring on the disturbances in Nyasaland and 
may influence the course of future events in Kenya, most 
restive of the Congo’s neighbors to the east. 


NATIONALIST ASPIRATIONS IN BRITAIN’S KENYA COLONY 


Kenya has been free of any sustained violence since the 
Mau Mau atrocities were finally brought virtually to an 
end in 1956; more than two-thirds of the 14,000 persons 
killed during that four-year struggle were allegedly African 
terrorists. The state of emergency proclaimed in October 
1952 remains in force, though in modified form. A resur- 
gence of terrorism has been threatened as a result of the 
creation in 1958 of a new secret society known as Kiani 
Kia Muingi. This group, like its predecessor, is dominated 
by elements of the Kikuyu tribe and, to judge from its 
rituals and program, is out of the same mold. 


Mau Mau terrorism spurred many economic and social 


% Africa Special Report, February 1959, p. 11. 
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improvements in Kenya,” but in the view of many experts 
the fears it aroused among the European population had 
the effect of slowing down political emancipation of the 
Africans. A strong spirit of nationalism has grown up in 
Kenya, and restrictions imposed under the state of emer- 
gency have probably added to its strength among the black 
masses. Meanwhile, a stalemate has developed between 
Kenyan nationalists and the Colonial Office in London. The 
14 elected African members of the Kenya Legislative Coun- 
cil, led by Tom Mboya, have boycotted council meetings 
since last November in protest against the government’s 
refusal to consider revision of the constitution introduced 
in November 1957. More than 95 per cent of Kenya’s 
population is African, but Africans hold only 24 per cent 
of the seats in the Legislative Council and 14 per cent of 
the executive posts. 


Mboya wants to enlarge African representation in the 
government, but his major immediate goal is to win British 
commitment to a policy of eventual independence for Kenya. 
As recently as three years ago, it was the white settler 
population that was demanding independence; now the 
growth of African nationalism has made the settlers loath 
to relinquish the protection of the mother country. 


Many observers believe that a clear promise of ultimate 
African self-rule would go a long way to normalize relations 
and reduce the increasing bitterness of exchanges between 
racial groups in Nairobi. However, London has given 
no clear indication that such a pledge will be forthcoming, 
and the Kenya government has tried to wipe out extremism 
by suppressing its symptoms rather than by removing its 
causes.!® Mboya has suggested that race relations would 
be eased and chances for violence reduced if Africans were 
permitted greater freedom of association. He told a re- 
porter early this year that if a legal colony-wide African 
political organization were authorized, the more conserva- 


1 The most notable was a land reform campaign, the primary aim of which was 
to consolidate the holdings of each Kikuyu farmer from an average of eight scattered 
fragments into a single plot. The Kikuyus had long complained that white settlers 
cheated them out of the best land. 

1% There are about 63,000 whites, 200,000 Asians, and six million Africans in Kenya. 
The Asians, mainly merchants and traders, sided with the whites on political ques- 
tions until a year or two ago but have recently begun to line up with the Africans. 

% The Kenya government on March 6 ordered the weekly Independent, extreme 
white settler mouthpiece, to suspend publication for repeatedly issuing “inflammatory 
articles and highly offensive cartoons which could have no effect other than to excite 
racial hatred.” Uhuru, weekly organ of Tom Mboya’s People’s Convention Party, 
was proscribed for like reasons. Thirty-four Africans, most of them leading mem- 
bers of Mboya’s party, were taken into custody on charges of conduct “aimed at 
undermining all lawful authority.” 
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tive rural areas would serve as a restraining influence on 
the urban Africans who are now his chief source of support. 


Mboya said also: “We are willing to accept a gradual 
development toward the goal [of democracy and independ- 
ence] provided the goal is clearly stated and acknowledged 
by all parties, including the European settlers and British 
colonial authorities.” 2° A new group, composed largely 
of European members of the Legislative Council, was 
formed at the beginning of April to work for various re- 
forms, including eventual self-government on a multi-racial 
basis. Mboya, however, characterized the move as “vague 
and belated.” 


AFRICAN GAINS IN TANGANYIKA; TRIBALISM IN UGANDA 


The trust territory of Tanganyika, Germany’s former 
colony of East Africa which was mandated to Great Britain 
after World War I, received last autumn the promise that 
Kenyan nationalists had been seeking. It became the first 
British colony with European settlers to be put on the road 
to native African rule. Sir Richard Turnbull, Tanganyika’s 
governor, said at the opening session of the Legislative 
Council in October: “It is intended, and always has been 
intended, that the fact that when self-government is eventu- 
ally obtained both the legislature and the government are 
likely to be predominantly African should in no way affect 
the security of the rights and interests of those minority 
communities that have made their homes in Tanganyika.” 


This pledge of a future government “likely to be pre- 
dominantly African” was considered to be a great personal 
victory for Julius Nyerere, president of the Tanganyika 
African National Union and a leader who commands the 
respect of Africans, Europeans, and Asians alike. A month 
before the declaration, Asian, African, and European can- 
didates supported by Nyerere had swept the day in the 
first Legislative Council elections in the colony’s history; 
the same thing happened in a second round of balloting in 
February. 


An American editor wrote from Dar Es Salaam late last 
year that the air had “cleared substantially” in Tangan- 
yika and that “Black/white power politics has been sub- 
ordinated to the large question of raising the production 
and standard of living of a backward agricultural coun- 


_™ Quoted by Donald Grant in St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Jan. 28, 1959. Mboya ar- 
rived in New York on April 8 to open an Africa Freedom Fund campaign. 
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try.”2! Although the territory has a long way to go, 
Tanganyika is fortunate in having a sense of direction and 
a line of future development understood and accepted by 
colonial officials as well as by most of its 8.5 million Afri- 
cans, 72,000 Asians, 22,000 Europeans, and 19,000 Arabs. 


Elsewhere in British East and Southern Africa, tribal 
traditions have remained dominant and African nationalists 
have made little headway. This has been true of Bechuana- 
land, Basutoland, Swaziland, and Uganda. The case of 
Uganda is unique, because it would seem to have the char- 
teristics of Britain’s colonies in West Africa where the 
independence drive is far advanced. Europeans never set- 
tled there and it is rich agriculturally, particularly in cash 
crops. However, the most significant development in 
Uganda in recent years has been consolidation of power by 
Mutesa II, Kabaka (king) of Buganda. 


Buganda is by far the strongest and richest of the four 
provinces that comprise Uganda. The Kabaka, restored 
from exile in Britain in 1955,22 has become more revered 
and powerful than ever. Buganda’s parliament has reg- 
ularly opened its sessions by demanding independence for 
the province. The whole concept of tribal nationalism, 
however, runs counter to the more modern type of African 
nationalism which plainly aims at destruction of the power 
of the chiefs. Whenever any of Uganda’s splintered politi- 
cal parties have shown stirrings within the Kabaka’s gov- 
ernment, their leaders have been thrown out on one pretext 
or another. Other tribes have been wary of nationalist 
appeals for fear of Kabaka reprisal. 


African nationalism in Uganda has been held back also 
by long-standing rivalry between Catholic and Protestant 
political factions. Steps have recently been taken to con- 
solidate nationalist aspirations in Uganda, and some observ- 
ers believe that the powerful obstacles to unity may be 
overcome should a leader emerge who is capable of com- 
manding wide public support. 


UNITED STATES AND AFRICAN NATIONALISM 


The attitude of the United States toward nationalist 
aspirations in Africa of necessity is influenced by the fact 

| Robert C. Keith, “Rapid Strides in Tanganyika,” Africa Special Report, De- 
cember 1958, p. 3. 


™@ He had been sent away in 1953 after repeatedly demanding independence for his 
kingdom and refusing to consider ties with any other area. 
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that the colonial powers—Belgium, Britain, France, and 
Portugal—are all allies of this country in the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. Assistant Secretary of State 
Satterthwaite, referring in a speech on Jan. 17 to the region 
of “East, Central, and Southern Africa” where “several 
races [are] living side by side,” said: 


The United States cannot ignore the serious dangers inherent 
in any failure to meet the problem of harmonious, just race rela- 
tions in Africa’s dependent and independent territories. But the 
United States, in view of its continuing domestic problems in the 
field of race relations, must in good conscience and with appro- 
priate humility avoid attempting to suggest specific solutions to 
any African territory. The problems of the multi-racial states 
in Africa are enormously complicated and permit no pat solution. 
We must regard them with understanding while at the same time 
continuing, as in the past, to stand steadfast in all international 


forums for the principle of non-discrimination, and racial equality 
throughout the world. 


Others believe that the United States, as a world champion 
of freedom and democracy, cannot continue to hold aloof 
from nationalist stirrings in colonial Africa. In their view 
it is not enough for this country to supply small amounts of 
economic aid to British East Africa and the Central African 
Federation. It is contended, on the contrary, that the 
United States should stand ready to play a more active 


part in helping to bring about peaceful and satisfactory 
resolution of the struggles for power between the African 
masses, the white settlers, and the colonial powers. 


Handling of the Nyasaland situation has strengthened 
the growing pan-African movement—to judge from state- 
ments, meetings, and demonstrations throughout independ- 
ent and dependent black Africa. International Communism 
has been hard at work to penetrate this movement. The 
result of wrong solutions in multi-racial societies, as the 
London Economist pointed out in the case of the Nyasaland 
crisis, “could eventually be a black versus white war, in 
which the Russians could always outbid even the most left- 


wing British or American government in their support of 
black Africa.” 2° 


=“Federation Still?” The Economist, March 7, 1959, p. 850. Western capitals 
have been disturbed recently by delivery of two shiploads of Czechoslovak arms to 
Guinea and the dispatch to that country of a Czechoslovak military mission and 
trade missions from East Germany and Bulgaria. 








